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From the Editor 


Without a doubt technology, fast pace communications, and social media 
have changed the way we connect with others, and because of these changes many 
have began to ask questions regarding the nature of theological and secular 
education in this type of environment. In response to these questions , Apuntes is 
providing suggestions and alternatives that come from the work and experience of 
Dr. Luis Pedraja. We are delighted to publish two articles from Dr. Pedraja in 
which he offers his suggestions and alternative ways to engage this highly 
technological and social media based society as to how education should be 
modified to incorporate these new approaches without forgetting the importance of 
protecting marginal and oppressed persons. 


Dr. Luis Pedraja is not a stranger to Apuntes, in fact many of our readers 
will remember his since he was the previous editor of Apuntes; he was the second 
editor following in the footsteps of Dr. Justo L. Gonzalez; and now he is the 
Provost and Vice-President of Academic Affairs at Antioch University in Los 
Angeles. Dr. Pedraja received his Ph.D in Religious Studies from University of 
Virginia in Re. In his current role at Antioch University, he provides leadership for 
the administration of all academic policies, monitors the quality of student 
learning by overseeing programs, and oversees academic and budgetary planning 
and priorities. In addition, he serves in the University’s Council of Chief Academic 
Officers and University Academic Council. Dr. Pedraja is the author of several 
books, including: Teologia: An Introduction to Hispanic Theology. Abingdon 
Press, 2003. Jesus is My Uncle: Christology from a Hispanic Perspective. 
Abingdon Press, 1999. And the editor of the following books: Mas Voces: 
Reflexiones teológicas de la Iglesia Hispana. Abingdon Press, 2001. Diccionario 
Ilustrado de Interpretes de la Fe, Justo González, General Editor. Barcelona: 
Editorial CLIE, 2004. 


As always, I pray and hope that the articles of this edition of Apuntes will 
help our readers to ask questions regarding the nature and importance of 
theological education as well as secular higher education for this and future 
generations of Latino/a leaders. May these articles assist us in our task of honoring 
God by serving our Sisters and Brothers in our communities. 
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Social Justice, Education, & the Future 
of Higher Education in America 


Luis G. Pedraja, Ph.D. 


I. Introduction 


As an educator, philosopher, and Latino theologian, I have 
commitments to education, social justice, and community engagement. 
Thus, as I began to think of a topic for this presentation, an idea took shape: 
why not speak about two of the subjects about which I am most passionate, 
social justice and higher education. I chose to speak about these topics for 
two reasons. First, I believe that all theology is to some extent 
autobiographical, influenced by our context and life experience, whether we 
acknowledge it or not. Thus, I want to give you some insight into who I am 
and the path that I have taken in life. Hopefully, this will illustrate why this 
topic is so important to me. I am an immigrant, who grew up in a poor inner 
city community, and access to education changed my life. So, I know that 
education can be transformative, which is why as an academic, teacher, 
administrator, and accreditor, I have sought to help others have access to 
quality education. Second, as a Latino scholar and educator, I also know 


that access to quality education is essential to achieving social justice. 


To begin, I want to discuss how the lack of access to education, 
historically, has created and perpetuated deep injustices. Next, I will 


discuss why current societal trends make broad access to higher education a 
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necessity for achieving social justice prospectively; and, finally, I will share 
strategies that we can implement to make higher education more accessible 


and effect positive social change. 


Education, Oppression, & Liberation 


First, I want to examine briefly how education has played a role in 
the development of oppressive social structures. Before the industrial 
revolution, only a small percentage of the world’s population could read or 
write. Education was simply not a reality of life for most people who were 
just trying to survive day by day. Work was their reality, and beyond 
learning a craft, very few had the time and resources to devote themselves to 
formal studies. Rulers, nobles, and clerics had greater access to education, 
but also the ability to limit and control the information that was 
disseminated to their subjects. No doubt, economic and political agendas 


were at play. 


The working poor, ethnic minorities, slaves, and even women were 
often denied equitable access to education as an intentional strategy to 
subjugate them and ensure their dependence on existing power structures. 
Often, these strategies of limiting educational opportunities to some were 
justified by those in powers by claiming that these groups had inferior 
capacity and reasoning abilities — claims that still survive in some forms 


=== 


today. j 
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For instance, among the many claims used by the Spanish 
conquistadors to justify their “enslavement” of the indigenous inhabitants of 
the Americas, was an argument equating the natives with what Aristotle 
terms “natural men,” creatures that appeared human but lacked advance 
reasoning abilities. Even the notion of the noble savage still portrayed 
natives as intellectually inferior (savage) and elicited a paternalistic attitude 


towards them. 


Obviously, education of the masses was dangerous to the powerful, 
particularly in societies reliant upon cheap, plentiful labor. For this reason, 
slaves were often denied access to education, under the guise that they | 
lacked the ability to reason, but more so for fear that education would — 
empower them to, imagine, and ultimately achieve, their liberation. For 
example, in the dark days of slavery in this country, teaching a slave to read 
was against the law.' As Frederick Douglas, the famous ‘American social 
reformer and former slave wrote: education and slavery are incompatible.? 


An educated slave could see beyond the injustice of enslavement. 


While modern advances have led to greater access to education, we 
still have a long way to go. The poor and many ethnic minorities often 
receive inferior education, are limited in their access to higher education, 


and lack role models and supportive family structures. As a result, they are 


' Frederick Douglas, The Narrative of the Life of Fredeick Douglas: An American Slave, 
p. 20 


2 Tbid., p. 48; 68. 
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‘subject to greater economic, social, and physical hardships than those who 
are better educated. While politicians demand greater access to education, it 


is also one of the first areas affected by budget cuts in most states. 


Access to education, alone, is not a panacea for social problems. 
¡Education can become a tool for oppression. According to Paulo Freire, a 
well known Brazilian educator and philosopher, education is not a neutral 
process. Education can become an instrument for domination by treating 
the oppressed as unfortunate and by providing them with models from the 
dominant culture for them to emulate.’ By emphasizing the dominant 
perspectives, history, culture, and socio-economic structure, it robs the 
oppressed of their own culture, invalidates their critique of the dominant 


‘culture, and denies them access to their own intellectual resources. 


II. Trends in Higher Education & Social Justice Concerns 


Today we live in the age of information, an age in which knowledge 
is not only power, it is capital. Education has become essential to economic 
development and a necessity for gainful employment. The more specialized 
and technical demands of today’s economy require a highly skilled 
population. The types of employment available to individuals with a high 
school degree only decades ago now required more advanced degrees. Sim- 
ply put, higher education is necessary to succeed and even to survive 


i today’s economy — and this trend is only going to increase in the next 


| > Paulo Freire, Pedagogy of the Oppressed, p. 54 
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decade. The recent recession only confirms the importance of education for 
our survival. As of September 2009, the unemployment rate for those with a 
bachelor’s degree or better rose only 4.9%, while it rose 10.8% for those 
with only a high school degree and 15.5% for high school dropouts — 
possibly as those with more education displaced those with less in the 


workforce. 


This trend is going to continue, and get worse. According to George- 


town University’s Center on Education and the Workforce, by 2018 about 


33 percent of jobs will require a Bachelor’s degree or better, while 30 per- 


cent will require some college or a two-year Associate’s degree. Only 36 


percent will require workers with just a high school diploma or less.* 


According to the study’s authors: 


“This growth in demand for postsecondary education dovetails with 
two major trends. First, the fastest-growing industries—such as 
computer and data processing services—require workers with 
disproportionately higher education levels. Second, over time, 
occupations as a whole are steadily requiring more education. The 
implications of this shift represent a sea change in American society. 


Essentially, postsecondary education or training has become the 


threshold requirement for access to middle-class status and earnings 
in good times and in bad. It is no longer the preferred pathway to 
middle-class jobs—it is, increasingly, the only pathway.” (p. 13) 


* Anthony P. Carnevale, Nicole Smith, Jeff Stroh, Help Wanted: Projections of Jobs and | 


Education Requirements Through 2018. Georgetown University Center on Education and 
the Workforce, June 2010, p. 3. 
° Tbid, p. 13. 
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The growing demand for a highly skilled and educated workforce is slowly 
changing the landscape of higher education and creating more 


socio-economic disparity between the economic classes. 


In trying to address these shifting needs, new trends are emerging in 
higher education. First, trade and vocational schools that trained the labor 
force are disappearing, being subsumed into community college programs, 
or being transformed into technical institutes —all at the post-secondary 
education level. Second, there is a higher demand for access into higher 
education. This has led to new models of education delivery through 
creative course scheduling, off campus instructional sites, and online 
education. Third, traditional models of education, such as nta 
campuses, classroom lectures, are being replaced by decentralized campuses 
and experiential learning. Fourth, while the demand for access to education 
has risen in recent years, the ability of students to contend with the demands 
of college and the resources to accommodate the greater demand has not 
risen proportionately. As a result, most students are entering college 
without the necessary skills to succeed in college. At the same time, there 
are insufficient resources to help unprepared students to develop the basic 
skills they need. Fifth, because colleges cannot accommodate the growing 
demands for access or adapt to provide easier access, a plethora of for-profit 
educational ventures have risen to fill the gap. While many of these 
for-profit universities provide necessary services that some colleges cannot 


or will not provide, such as technical and career training, others use 
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predatory recruitment, lower their educational standards, and have poor 


graduation rates. 


Why are these trends important to liberation theology and the church 
at large? Because they are creating a social crisis with serious implications 
for social justice and the church. While minority college enrollment has 
increased in the past two decades, students of color still lag behind.” These 
are disturbing statistics, for various reasons. First, according to census 
projections, minorities which now constitute about one-third of the 
population are expected to constitute 50% by 2042 and 53% by 2050. This 
means that the fastest growing segment of the population is far behind 
others in college enrollment and completion. The largest gains of any 
population are expected to be among Hispanics, which by 2050 will double 
to constitute 30% population. Yet, currently, Hispanics have the lowest 
high school graduation rate of any group (63%) and thé lowest rate of 
college enrollment (27%).’ The enrollment rate of African Americans is. 
not much better at 33%. While 45% of whites enroll in college, even that 
number falls below the threshold of jobs that require some college (63% by 
2018). | 


S This was true in 2003 according to a study released by the American Council on 
Education. This was still the case in 2006 according to the 22™ Minorities in Higher | 
Education Report. The 23™ annual report and the 2009 supplement show a similar lag. 


7 Mikyung Ryu, Twenty-Third Status Report Minorities in Higher Education: 2009 
Supplement, p. 2. 
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Even more disturbing, according to the 2009 Supplement to the 23" 
Minorities in Higher Education Report, 27.4 percent of young Americans 
aged 25 to 29 had obtained at least a bachelor’s degree, and an additional 
8.1 percent had earned an associate degree, indicating that “the current 
bachelor’s degree attainment rate has shown little improvement in 20 


years—1t is up by only five percentage points since 1988. 


In addition, younger generations in the United States no longer 
achieve a higher level of education than its predecessors. As of 2007, 35.5 
percent of U.S. adults aged 25 to 29 had obtained at least an associate 
degree, compared with about the same percentage for adults aged 30 and 
older (34.9 percent).* Considering that as previously noted, 63% of jobs in 
2018 will require some college education, we are facing a significant 
socio-economic problem and a widening gap between the classes. 
Considering that the life-time earning differential between those who have a 
bachelor degree and those who only have a high school degree is around $1 
million, we are facing the potential collapse of the middle class and an even 
worse socio-economic fate for people of color. Unless we change our 
attitude toward higher education, increase access, and provide the necessary 


resources to ensure success, our future looks grim. 


—BTbid., Pp. 1-2. 
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If we add to these numbers the growing crisis with student loans and _ 
the inability of college students to repay the cost of an education, it is clear | 
that not even attaining a college education is sufficient, in some instances, to 
achieve economic sustainability. If as a society, we do not begin to address 
these issues, economic inequality, poverty, and oppressive structures will 


continue to increase. 


Ill. Looking Toward the Future: Education & Liberation 


To change current social structures we need to empower the 
marginalized, raise awareness, and eradicate unjust power structures. The 
Church’s commitment to social justice and diversity can be a factor in 
changing the course of the future. These commitments are not only 


opportunities for us to transform society, but a responsibility. 


As theologians, educators, and church leaders, we ‘need to make a 
commitment to social justice and to being effective leaders. We have 
already established a relationship between knowledge, liberation, and 
empowerment. Education can be leveraged as a tool for oppression or 
liberation. Historically, education has been the domain of the church. The 
oldest universities and sources of knowledge in Western society have roots 
in the church. Yet, as a church, we have to some extent abandoned our 
leadership role in education. Unless, we begin to advocate on behalf of 


education and take an active role in fostering educational initiatives in our 
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communities, we will not be able to avert the coming socio-economic crisis. 


What can we do? We can begin by taking the following steps. 


Increase Advocacy 


First, we need to increase the Church’s advocacy on behalf of 
education. Ever since Tertullian’s often quoted words: What does 
Jerusalem have to do with Athens; what does the church have to do with the 
Academy, we have often seen a divide between religious and intellectual 
pursuits. However, knowledge is essential for liberation and today 
education is critical to achieving socio-economic sustainability and justice. 
Our advocacy can take various forms. First, we can lobby politicians and 
leaders not to cut educational assistance and resources as they often do to 
balance budgets. Second, we must promote the value of education within 
the church. Rather than seeing education as a threat to our values and faith, 
we need to recognize that it can be an asset and a vital resource to our faith. 
Educated congregations might challenge us, but we need to be challenged 
and an educated populace will be less likely to be led astray. In addition, we 
need to increase our visibility in the community and in our work with people 
from vulnerable segments of society. We must not simply teach community 
engagement, we must model it as a faith community by supporting service 
learning opportunities in partnership with colleges and universities, 
promoting community education, and programs that benefit the community. 


In particular, we must develop inroads to minority and poor communities by 


establishing relationships with community leaders in economically 
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oppressed and marginalized communities that will build bridges and 
establish trust, such as after-school mentoring programs for at risk kids and 
teenagers, economic development training for small homegrown businesses, 
or crisis counseling for families. While some of this may already be 


occurring, even more opportunities should be developed. 


Increase Access 


Second, we must make education more readily accessible. 
Increasing access to education is about increasing opportunity. In part, this 
means making it easier for individuals to take courses and complete their 
degrees. Universities and colleges are creating programs that increase 
access such as creative scheduling, flexible courses, more online education 
offerings, locations, and service learning opportunities. However, these 
opportunities are often too expensive or inaccessible to at risk populations. 
Thus, we must find venues for bringing our educational a Lew out into 
the world and make the world our classroom. Churches can make these 
opportunities accessible to the community by providing space for college 
courses and computer access in their buildings. For example, consider 
Nueva Esperanza in Philadelphia —a faith base enterprise that not only 
provides community service and housing, but also has developed a 
partnership with a local university to bring college courses and training to 
impoverished minority communities in North East Philadelphia. Nueva 
Esperanza recognizes that economic assistance alone is not sufficient. The 


community needs to have access to education. 
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At the same time, creating opportunity also means making higher 
‘education more affordable. This requires the establishment of scholarship 
cand economic assistance programs that are long term and sustainable. We 
rmust develop partnerships with business and industry to provide funding 
cand experiential learning opportunities for students, as well as to identify 
¡potential donors, economic and educational partners, and businesses that 


"share our basic commitments to social justice and education. 


Provide support 


Increased funding for student scholarships is essential, but we must 
“also provide the necessary support structures for students to be successful. 
‘This requires a multi-faceted approach. Most first generation students lack 
‘support from their communities to succeed in education. First, family 
‘members have little experience in providing guidance to them on study 
‘skills and educational resources. Providing counseling, tutoring, and 
‘assistance in churches can help prepare them to succeed. Second, offering 
[ESL programs in our churches can help non-native speakers. Third, 
¡providing affordable child care to working parents can assist them in taking 


¡classes that will improve their life. 


Provide Role Models 


| 

| 

¡Growing up in inner city Miami, church and community leaders were able 
inspire me to go to college and attain my educational goals. Minority 

students need role models, mentors, and advocates. Pastors and members of 


| 
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congregations who have attained a college education, as well as those who 
have educational resources, can encourage, motivate, and counsel those 


seeking college degrees. 


Ensure quality 


Finally, we must ensure that our education continues to be of the 
highest quality. Today, the increased demand for access to higher education 
means that many colleges and universities, especially many of the 
for-profits, are allowing greater numbers of students, some 1ll prepared for 
college life, to enroll. We are not benefiting anyone if we do not ensure that 
college graduates continue to be prepared to meet the demands of society 
and the workforce. This does not mean that we exclude people and become 
elitist. Instead, it means we find the necessary tools to equip students and to 
help them acquire the necessary skills. To ensure this we must continue to 
lobby leaders and educators to promote quality and promote butcomes based 


assessment strategies that will ensure a quality education. 


Ill. Conclusion 


As outlined through this presentation, education is essential to 
achieving social justice. Education, originally available only to the elite and 
the powerful, has played a crucial role in transforming society and creating 
opportunities for the disadvantaged. Today, education is even more vital for 
survival in the global economy and the information age. Still, while access 


to education has increased, many continue to lack the resources and 
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opportunities to obtain colleges degrees, which are rapidly becoming the 
threshold for entry in the workforce. This is particularly true for ethnic 
minorities, which are rapidly growing but lagging behind in completing 
college and professional degrees. As a result, a commitment to social justice 
must also involve a commitment to making quality education accessible to 
the disenfranchised. As such, we have a responsibility and an opportunity 


to lead in this effort, a task which the church and its leaders must not ignore. 
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Resumen 


Históricamente, el limitado acceso la educación ha perpetuado 
injusticias y limitado el avance de las personas en el margen de la sociedad. 
Por siglos la educación era el dominio de los ricos, de los líderes, y de la 
iglesia mientras a las multitudes se les negaba acceso. Para aquellos en 
poder, la educación de las masas era peligrosa, porque un pueblo educado 
puede reconocer su opresión y atreverse a soñar. Como Paulo Freire ha | 
mostrado, la educación puede ser un instrumento de opresión o liberación. | 

3 

Hoy en día más que nunca vivimos en una era de información en la 
cual la educación es un instrumento para el poder y capital. Aunque estudios 
indican que para el 2018 un 63% de empleos van a requerir algún nivel de 
educación superior, el nivel de educación superior de la populación cl 
general es alrededor del 35% y menos para personas de color. El l colapso de 
la clase media es eminente y se agravara la abertura entre Es ricos y pobres. 
La educación por siglos era parte de la esfera de la SS Ss la iglesia 
tiene a deber de interceder para prevenir esta crisis económica y socia 
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Discerning the Future: 
Theological Challenges for the Next Decade 


Luis G. Pedraja, Ph.D. 


I. Introduction 


Most theology is done in retrospection. We examine our faith and 
our history, trying to understand the nature of our faith and the one who 
evokes it. We build theology on the shoulders of those who have preceded 
us. We peer into past faith experiences to understand their significance and 
how they affect us today. We look into the recesses of history to find 
grounding precedents for our convictions in the thoughts of those who 
preceded us. Thus, as a student in seminary and at the university, I always 
wondered about theologians who sought to set or divine the tasks ahead for 


theology. Yet, here | am, becoming one of those theologians. 


However, in my defense, I must challenge the very premise that 
theology is simply our attempt to interpret doctrine or apply it to our current 
situation. Our task should also be to lead the way. We should not simply 
relegate ourselves to be the custodians of doctrines, safeguarding our faith. 

We need to be a voice crying out in the wilderness, paving the way for the 
future. It is our responsibility to be the prophets of today; to discern the 
future and prepare the way. This task before us is not accomplished by 


some sort of divination worthy of tabloid headlines, but simply by looking 
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at our present circumstances and paying attention to where we are headed. 
With that in mind, I will try to outline five of the theological challenges for 


the next decade. 


Like David Letterman, I was tempted to come up with the top ten 
challenges. But unlike Lettermen, we theologians like to talk a bit on each 
of these themes so I thought I would spare you and limit it to five. And 
also, unlike Letterman, these are in no particular order, but I do believe they 


are interconnected, each bearing upon the other. 


Immigration 


As a Latino theologian, I cannot ignore one of the most pressing 
themes today: immigration. The theme of hospitality and welcoming the 
stranger is an important Biblical motif. The very words of the scripture 
should resonate with Americans —“Do not mistreat an alien or oppress him, 
for you were aliens in Egypt. (Exodus 22:20-22) Yet immigration 
continues to be a topic of heated debate. Our nation is often divided on the 
theme. Even churches are divided on the topic. Some see immigrants as a 
threat to their way of life, new comers competing for scarce jobs and 
resources. Others see them as vulnerable victims, who are seeking a better — 
life but often fall prey to exploitation and violence. Regardless of our 
opinion, we must contend with this issue as a church, recognizing that at the 
heart of our faith is a calling to protect the weak and welcome the stranger 


in our land. 
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First, we must stop stigmatizing immigrants and recognize that 
human beings are not illegals. They may be here illegally, but in calling 
them illegal we create a stigma of criminality that is not necessarily the 
case. In most cases, they are simply seeking a better life and to provide for 
their families. Second, we must avoid an over simplification of the 
problem. It is as complex and nuanced as the human situation. Regardless 
of our opinions on policies and laws, these people who are in our country 
are human beings that merit our compassion and respect, as well as their 
dignity. They are not simply competing for scarce resources; they are a 
resource by providing a labor force that many other would not provide. 
Many pay taxes, even though they do not get the benefits and most are 
hesitant to seek public assistance for fear of discovery. Some workers are 
subjected to abuse by employers who know that they will not report them to 
the authorities. At the same time, the authorities continue to split families” 
apart, hold detainees in prison camps indefinitely, and deprive them of basic 
human rights that are not even denied to criminals in prisons. Even the 


journey here is flocked with danger, whether in arid deserts or the high seas. 


Because they do not vote and lack basic rights, they are easy targets 


of political agendas, hate groups, and fear mongers that demonize them. 


_ French historian and philosopher Rene Girard writes about mimetic violence 
and the escape goat mechanism. As frustration rises in a society over 


competition over minimal resources, antagonism, or in facing a crisis, the 


social appetite for violence grows. Often this violence is focused on a 
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common enemy, an outsider or someone perceived as a threat that serves as 
a escape goat for the pent up frustration and violence in the society. 
According to Girard, this mimetic violence and a scapegoat mechanism help 
preserve society by galvanizing them against a common enemy. In history, 
immigrants and minority groups often are the target of the blame for all that 
ails society and often bear the brunt of social violence. Jews in the Middle 
Ages were often blamed for the plagues and until today for all sorts of social 
ills and conspiracies. Blacks and Asians often faced similar fates. Even 
Italians and Irish immigrants, who might now rave against the illegals along 
with other Americans, were once stigmatized and suffered similar 


backlashes. We must not forget we were all immigrants once. 


In some respects, all societies share a level of xenophobia. We fear 
the stranger and those who do not look like us. We must admit that our 
anti-immigrant attitudes are often shaped by prejudice and racism. We 
build fences along Mexico and turn back Haitian refugees, but we seldom 
put as much effort to safeguard are northern borders or to ferret out 


European immigrants who's visas have expired with the same zeal. 


Finally, we must not think of the immigration problem as simply 


something we face in the U.S. It is a global problem. As populations are — 


displaced around the world, immigrants move across borders. England, 


. . . . . { 
France, and many other countries are also contending with similar problems 


and reactions. If we are going to remain true to the tenets of our faith, we 


must address this growing crisis as a church and as individuals. 


{ 


| 
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Extremism and Religious Intolerance 


Our intolerance is not limited simply to immigrants and minorities. 
The second theological challenge we face is the rise of religious intolerance 
and extremism. Naturally, our thoughts are immediately drawn to the 
Middle East and the Arab World. However, this is not the sole source of 
religious intolerance and extremism. We do not need to go that far to find 
it, for it exists even within our midst. Whether it is Al Qaeda or a Christian 
Militia, radical and extremist religious views plague our world, often the 
source of most conflicts and violence. While this is not a new problem — 
extremism has been the dark side of faith throughout the ages, our ability to 
interact with each other more frequently through trade, travel, and 


communications has fueled the fires of extremism in new ways. 


Intolerance and extremism are not fueled merely by zealous desires 
to safeguard one’s faith. That is simply the guise. Underlying the facade 
are a fear of others, a desire to preserve their identity, and a thirst for power. 
As the world grows smaller and contact between cultures and beliefs 
increases, we often fall prey to an often legitimate fear that this contact will 
erode our identity and threaten our beliefs. Alternate worldviews may 

seduce our youth to abandon age old traditions, erode cherished beliefs, and 
| challenge our own world views. In a sense, we risk losing our identity. 
Some welcome dialogue and the exchange of ideas. Others with strict and 
totalitarian views that define their lives feel threatened. The very basis of 


their worldview and identity, what gives meaning to their lives, is at risk. 
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Often these very tenets and beliefs that they fear losing are at the core of 
their identity and serve as the source of their power. Their power might be 
rooted in positions of authority granted to them by the religious order or 
simply a power assumed in the certainty of their belief. Alternate world- 
view or belief pose a real threat to both their identity and their power, thus 


they react with violence. 


According to recent research, extremist and radical religious views 
are in the minority and less prevalent as a whole in society. This may seem 
like good news, but it is not. It creates a greater sense of threat and urgency 


among these groups, ultimately leading them to greater bouts of violence. 


To combat this extreme, theologians of all faiths must engage in 
constructive dialogue with each other, seeking common ground, and 
combating extremist views even within our own religious traditions. 
Theology needs to approach its subject with humility, not pride. We must 
be willing to accept other perspective and while retaining our roots, 
recognize that the ultimacy of God cannot be simply reduced to a given set 
of propositions and tenets. To assume we are the sole heirs to absolute truth — 
is a product of human hubris and ignores our finite and fallible nature. Yet, 


as extremism and intolerance grows in our society we cannot stand silent. It 


is our responsibility to propose alternatives and seek mutual understanding. 
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Access to Information 


Our ability to access information through the internet, social media, 
and other sources, can facilitate our dialogue and understanding of cultures 
and religions that are different from our own. Yet, this ability also presents 
us with our third challenge. We live in the information age. All manner of 
information is at our finger tips and access to remote locations is easily 
available through technology. Because information is essential to our 
current society, it has become a form of capital. Our ability to easily access 
information and the economic power of information present us with several 


theological challenges. 


First, while the abundance of information might facilitate dialogue 
and understanding, it can also spread misunderstanding, hatred, and 
‘misguided ideas. Theology and religious practices have never existed in a 
vacuum. However, today religious discourse occurs in an open forum 
accessible to all. The propagation of religious ideas, regardless of their 
‘merit or value is prolific. Information is at our fingertips, but not all 
information is equal or even true. Churches, pastors, and other religious 
leaders must combat the onslaught of ideas and teach our congregations to 
discern between conflicting teachings, ideals, and world-views, as well as to 


determine the value and trustworthiness of this information. 


Second, the easy access to information and social networking raises 


various ethical and spiritual issues. Online pornography, sexual sites, and 
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social networks make it easier for individuals to engage in questionable 
online behavior and relationships as well as place our children at greater 
risk. As we inhabit alternate realities and create avatars, do we engage in 
harmless fantasies or in self-delusions that allow us to engage in morally 
questionable or reprehensible behaviors? Do affairs between our avatars 
constitute adultery? Do violent fantasies anesthetize us to actual violence? 
While social networks connect us to others in unprecedented ways, 
addiction to the internet and technology also isolate us from family and 
from each other. Rather than meeting and socializing with each other, we 
interphase, allowing technology to supplement human contact. How is 
spirituality affected when we increase contact through technology but 
decrease physical human contact? These are questions worth pondering. 
Naturally, it is not all bad news. Social media, networking, and the internet 
has also fueled and sustained recent pro-democracy protests that are 
re-shaping our world. As theologians and church leaders we must examine 
the moral and spiritual issues raised by the internet, weighing both the threat 


and the value of this resource. 


Third, because information is essential in economic development, 
access to information and education are critical to individual and social 
success. Access to education or lack of access to it will have a significant 
impact on our future, potentially creating a significant crisis and raising - 
issues on social justice. In addition, the ability of individuals to access 


information technology will limit their socio-economic status, as well as 
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those of their society. Ultimately, access to information can be a valuable 
resource for fostering the exchange of ideas and understanding, but it can 
also lead moral ambiguity, dilute the value of human contact, and create 


socio-economic inequality. 


Interconnectedness and Sustainability 


The interconnected nature of our world is not limited to information. 
We live in a global environment. Travel and technology has indeed 
flattened our world, making us more dependent on each other. At the same 
time, carbon emission, pollution, economic development and military 
conflicts affect our eco-system and our society as a whole. While for many 
decades ecology has been a theme of theology, it often focuses solely on the 
environment ignoring some of the socio-economic aspects our 
interconnectedness and its effect on the ecosystem. Socio-economic 
oppression and inequality play a significant role in ecology and in our 
global culture. Conflicts displace individuals, create famine, disease, 
economic crisis, and affect the environment. The poor and marginalized are 
disproportionally subjected to pollution, smog, carcinogens, environmental 
disasters, and other factors due to their economic situation which places 
them at greater risk and prevent them from finding better locations. 
Developing countries often face greater challenges in developing 
sustainable technologies and pollution controls due to the costs of these 
resources. In addition, political agendas often ignore environmental perils 


in favor of economically beneficial policies. 
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Rather than ecological theologies that focus solely on ecology and 
nature, I think we must focus on sustainable theologies that take into 
consideration socio-economic and political dynamics that affect our global 
environment. We cannot ignore our responsibility to all of creation and to 
the dynamics of oppression and social injustice that often affect the complex 
issues of our existence as global citizens and the interrelated nature of our 
existence. One of the key premises of process theology is the recognition 
that our world is interrelated and infused with spirituality. We must stop 
being human-centric in our thinking, actions, and policies. We must begin 
to develop sustainable theologies that are creation centered and recognize 
the complex interconnections of all existence—an existence that is 


dependent ultimately on God. 


Multi-National Corporations 


Taking seriously the socio-economic aspect of our interconnected 
existence also requires us to look at the global structure of our economy 
along with its implication. In an almost prophetic manner, Alfred North 
Whitehead, Adventure of Ideas, speaks of multi-national corporations as one 
of the challenges that society will face in the future. Corporations are a 
legal body, a society created to be greater and last beyond the individuals 
who are part of a business or enterprise. Yet, this very quality allows for 
them to take a life of their own beyond the control of any given person, 
often becoming impersonal and transcending the bounds of human ethical 


behavior and compassion. As they grow beyond borders, they also grow 
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beyond the reach of the laws and control of any given nation. Ultimately, 
nations dependent on these corporations become their pawn and the military 
become the enforcers that safeguard the business interests of the 


corporations. 


If we look at most of the recent conflicts of the past decades, 
underlying the fagade of their justification many are grounded in economic 
interests of businesses. The others motivated by religious radicalism, which 
we have already addressed. Even political agendas today are often driven 
by a desire to safeguard economic interests, many of them coming from 
corporate enterprises. However, this is not the worst of it. Multi-national 
enterprises transcend the laws of a given nation. By moving production 
facilities, they often avoid safety standards, minimum wages, and 
environmental regulations. Poorer countries desiring the economic influx of 
companies lower their standards to attract the. Or companies threaten to 
leave communities unless they relax the laws governing their work within a 
given community, which often relies on their economic influx. Thus, these 
corporate entities transcend specific ethical and legal boundaries and present 


a challenge for our societies. 


Liberation theologians speak of structural sin and oppression. At 
times, we think about how society manifests these structures, by 
marginalizing particular individuals or beliefs. In other instances, we think 
of governments and oppressive regimes. But we must also not forget the 


economic structures of oppression and sin, which often are embodied in 
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corporate entities. This is not to say that all corporations are the 
embodiment of sin and oppression. However, the drive for increase profit 
margins and growth can easily transform a corporate entity into an 
oppressive and morally ambiguous entity that is beyond the control of any 


given set of individuals or nation. 


II. Conclusion 


While this list is not exhaustive, --for instance, bio-technologies also 
offer ethical and theological dilemmas that can create an unnatural selection 
that privileges those with means with the ability to reproduce and lengthen 
their life span beyond those with less resources — our time does not allow us 
to go beyond to a more exhaustive list. Some of you, I am sure can think of 
many other challenges too. And I encourage you to explore them. The 
challenges I have outlined are not intended to be our sole challenges. Yet, 
they are challenges that are interrelated, as is the society in ‘which we live. 
In many ways, they are structural issues of oppression, sin, and injustice that 
threaten our society and to which the church has an obligation to respond. 
Although I have traced a few possible ways to address them, I do not have 
the answers. Rather, my role here is to bring them to light, lest we forget 
that as a church and as theologians we must be continually vigilant and 


aware not just of our legacy, but of our future. 
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Resumen 


La teología tiende a funcionar en retrospectiva, explicando las 
doctrinas en respuesta a circunstancias presentes y clarificando el 
significado de nuestra fe. Pero también tiene el deber de ser profética y pro- 
activa en discernir el futuro. La iglesia no debe de ser reactiva, sino proacti- 
va. En tratar de discernir el futuro hay cinco retos a la teología que se pre- 
sentan, los cuales son interconectados uno a los otros. Estos retos son los 
siguientes. 


Primero, la inmigración, que es un problema complejo, no limitado a 
EE.UU, con elementos de xenofobia, racismos, explotación, e injusticia. 
Segundo, es el extremismo e intolerancia religiosa, que no es solo problema 
de fanáticos de otras religiones, pero también del fanatismo cristiano que 
tiene expresiones violentas e ignora que Dios no se puede reducir a nuestras 
doctrinas. Tercero, es el acceso a la información que se confunde con 
acceso a la verdad y crea preguntas éticas sobre el uso del internet y redes 
sociales. Cuarto, es la sostenibilidad e interconexión mundial, con sus retos 
económicos, ambiéntales, y políticos. Quinto, son las corporaciones 
multinacionales que transcienden la humanidad, leyes, y naciones, 
arriesgando la seguridad de sus empleados y usando a los países como sus 
ejércitos privados. Aunque hay otros retos, como la biotecnología, no hay 
espacio para cubrir a todos, pero es esencial para la iglesia y los teólogos de 
traer estos retos a la luz y enfrentarse a ellos. 
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